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TO THE ment to those who are already wicked, and 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS | is sowing the seeds of wickedness in minds 
OF THE hitherto free from guilt; while they are, to 
CITY AND LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER, use the words of Churchill, ‘ daring dam- 
LETTER VI. «« nation face to face,” they have the un- 


bearable insolence to accuse us of a desire to 


To the letter, which I now have the ho- | overturn ‘‘ every thing honourable and sa- 
nour to address to you, upon the subject pro- | ‘“‘ cred.” And, gentlemen, we should al- 
mised in my last (p. 66), I have chosen for | ways bear in mind, that, as against us, there 
my motto a verse froma writer, who, to has been a cordial union between the prow 
profundity of thought and brilliancy of ge- fligate and the hypocrite; and that, while 
nius united virtue incorruptible; and who, | the latter has been even bribing and suborn- 
though the reflection is painful, is almost the ing in order to obtain the means of punish- 
only poet, ancient or modern, who never ing the petty vicious, he has been giving 
prostituted his pen to the flattering of princes | his voice, heard in an eath before God, for 
or ministers, and whose memory, for that | the purpose of rendering triumphant great 
sole reason, has been basely calumniated by { and notorious vice. The truth is, however, 
benefice-hunting, or pensioned, critics. In | that this combination is byno means unna- 
the wise and just mind of this our celebrated | tural. The hypocrite and the profligate, 
countryman, you see, gentlemen, in what though pursuing different courses, have, in 
degree of estimation play-actors stood, | all political matters, the same purpose in 
What, then, would this writer, who was so | view, namely, to live upon the fruit of the 
indignant at seeing such persons admitted to | labour of the people ; and, therefore, against 
any share of familiarity with men of rank; | us they naturally combine. 
what would he have said; where would even Our enemies, enemies with whom we 
his eloquence have found terms adequate to | must remain at war until we have trampled 
the expressing of that indignation, that | them under our feet ; those enemies, in an- 
shame for his country, which he must have | swer to all our complaints, briefly refer ns to 
felt at seeing the play-actors of Westminster the law. Well, then, that law which has 
assuming a sort of corporate and political | afforded such ample protection to them; 
capacity ; standing forward in a body to join | that Jaw which makes Richard Brinsley She- 
the body of the nobility and that of the cler- | ridan ‘‘ Right Honourable ;” that law which 
gy; with them co-operating to stifle your compels us to pay, out of the fruit of our la- 
voice; and, finally, inviting, in the manner | bour, more than ten thousand pounds a year 
of other corporate bodies, a member of par- | to the elder and the younger Sheridan, while 
liament toa feast, given by them in celebra- | the former openly declares, that he is ready 
tion of his and their political triumph ? to assist in making us yield up ‘‘ even the 

Upon the meanness of Mr Sheridan’sac- | ‘* necessaries of life ;” that same law, or 
Cepting of a feast at such hands I shall say | code of laws, denominate play-actors, vaga- 
nothing; and the only use I shall make of | Lends; and, shall we be called i/literal ? 
the fact, that this drunken feast was given | Shall we, by cant like this, calculated for the 
upon a Sunday, is, to draw your attention, | sole purpose of silencing the voice of truth; 
for a moment, to the professions upon which | shall we, by this.despicable cant, be deterred 
these and others of our enemies ground their | from appealing, in our defence, to that law 
claim of preference to us. We are, by them, | which our enemies never fail to plead against 
Tepresented as men who wish to destroy all | us? In such society, in the midst of a drun- 
order, regular government, and religion; | ken feast, and upon the Sabbath day, to pre- 
and this they have the audacity to urge against | vent the prople from profaning which so ma- 
Us inthe face of all their profligacy, public | ny severe laws have been passed, and which 
and private, political and moral. While ; laws are now so rigidly executed; such was, 
they are violating every law, human and di- | you will agree with me, Gentlemen, a very 
Vine ; while their example ig.an enceurige- | suitable occasion for the Sheridans to boast 
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of their Aigh-blood. And, here, before [ | to whose occasional, and often capricious, 
| hissings and peltings it is a part of his pro- 
' fession to submit with a smile and a bow, 


proceed to auy remarks upon these disgust- 
ing boasts, I beg leave to remind you of cer- 
tain expressions in the last Election Letter of 
the elder Sheridan. In that letter he says: 
“« asto Mr. Cobbett, believe me, there can 
‘ be no use in continuing to detect and ex- 
“‘ pose the gross and scurrilous untruths, 
“ which his nature, his habits, and his 
*« cause, compel him to deal in.” ‘To you, 
Gentiemen, it is unnecessary for me to say, 
that, as far, at least, as related to the cause, 
in which we were engaged, falsehood was 
not needed, and that, in fact, I had recourse 
to none; and, while I leave you to deter- 
mine, whether my ‘* mature and halits”’ 
compel me to deal in falsehood, I trust you 
will indulge me for afew minutes while | 
expose the pretensions to superiority in ‘na- 
ture and in habits, put forward by this 
‘* Right Honouratie’ Gentleman. He told 
the play-actors, who,  by-the-by, were 
amongst the very lowest even of that tribe, 
that he had royal blood flowing in his veins: 
** that he has," said Munden, in a whisper 
to Matthews, ‘* forthe only time I ever saw 
‘* his father he was king of Denmark.” 
Munden was right so far; but, I by no 
means pretend to say, that, considering how 
numerous, according to all account, the 
kings of Ireland formerly were, the Sheri- 
daus may not have been descended, in one 
way or another from some of them. You 
shall never meet with an Irish soldier, who 
cannot very easily trace his birth downwards 
trom a royal house; but, because it is possi- 
ble; because there is some old story going, 
that the Sheridan's ancestors were, in old 
time, at the head of some little band of bog- 
trotting savages, shall we seriously be told, 
that the present Sheridans are of royal de- 
scent? When king Bull-Dog, or King Corn- 
Planter, from the back woods of America, 
come down to the Atlantic cities and strut 


along the streets, their heads decorated with 


feathers and a dozen or two of tawny painted 
subjects trailing at their heels, stopping at 
now and then a door to beg a bit of bread, 
their self-important airs are the subject of 
universal ridicule; yet, there is in their con- 
duct nothing half so ridiculous and con- 
temptible as this boast of the Sheridans, sur- 
rounded by their mimic crew at the Theatre 
Coffee-house. If, as 1 once before observed, 
there be any calling lower than all other 
callings; if there be any one beyond all 
comparison the most degrading, it is surely 
that, wherem the operator, for the purpose 
of obtaining food and raiment, exhibits his 
person, displays his limbs, and strains his 
\oice for the amusement of the spectators, 


| 
| 
| 








| the Sheridans and the play-actors. 





These, however, appear to have been the 
very circumstances, which served to cement 
Sympa- 
thy is generally much more powerful than 
simple compassion ; and, though the hissings 
and peltings, which the elder Sheridan had 
endured, during the election, were calculated 
to excite compassion in bosoms not trained 
and disciplined to the entertaining of that 
feeling, yet, I much question, whether the 
feast of the play-actors would ever have taken 
place, had not the hosts, each of whom 
would run into a river or a fire at the hiss of 
a gander or the sight of an orange-peel, felt, 
from the bottom of their hearts, that the 
cause of Mr. Sheridan was their own,—— 
To return to the boast of royal blood: from 
what ancestors Mr, Sheridan's father might 
have sprung I shal] leave to be discovered by 
those, who, like Mr. Chalmers, delight in 
painful and useless searches into obscurity ; 
nor, as I will freely confess, should I be at 
all surprized, if the inquiry, heartily under- 
taken by some such laborious person, were 
to lead to a discovery, that our hero actually 
is descended from some sovereign, whose 
dominion bore a resemblance to that of a 
king of the Gipseys. But, in the mean 
while, you, Gentlemen, as well as I, have 
before you this simple and undeniable fact, 
that Mr. Sheridan's father was a play-actor; 
a play-actor, too, not like the Kembles, 
whose rare endowments and whose excellent 
characters serve to screen from universal 
contempt a profession, the followers of 
which hate and envy them in ieturn; not & 
play-actor of this description; buta play- 
actor of the lowest, of the very lowest cast, 
of a cast not less low, and that is saying 
much, than any one of the hosts of the din- 
ner, given in honour of his son, Whence 
his mother sprang it would be useless to at- 


tempt to ascertain; but, when Mr, Sheri- 


dan, the accomplished, the liberal, the 
‘* gentlemanly,” the high-blooded Mr. 
Sheridan, in a public letter, sent to be pub- 
lished by him from all the daily presses, 
thinks it decorous to assert, that my nature 
and my halits compe) me to deal in vulgar 
falsehoods, 1 am sure, gentlemen, that you 
will not think the question misplaced,,if | 
ask him, whether my habits, contracted 
tending of birds and the driving of plough 
were more likely to engender or confirm 4 
hase disposition, than were his habits, when, 
with a—‘* walk in Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—he stood at the door and received ,the.si% 
pences, at his father’s recitations in 
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‘rough-street.———So much for the high- 
‘blood of the elder Sheridan. Now for that 


of the son, who, at the time that he was re- 
ceiving nearly four thousand pounds a year 
‘as Captain of a regiment serving abroad, and 
as Muster Master General of Ireland (a per- 
Fson having been placed upon the pension list, 


Fat twelve hundred pounds a year, to make 


way for him in this latter capacity), was, as 
Pyou will remember, a principal actor in 


Ethose scandalous scenes, which, on the part 


of our enemies, were exhibited during the 
election at Westminster; and who, at a 
mblic dinner, made a speech (if such it 
‘ought to be cailed), in which he represented 
Mthe candidate of our choice as being ot ori- 
in so low and base, as ‘* that he (the 


P< younger Sheridan) should raise him in 


*< the estimation of society by kicking him 
* outofit,” now for the high-blood of this 
Mnan. His father we know; and, as to his 
Bnother, it is a fact pretty generally known ; 
At least, itisa fact which is undeniably true, 

hat she was the daughter of a ddler at 
Bath, which fiddler actually got bis bread 
Dy fiddling, and by the teaching of others to 
fiddle and dance, and which daugliter got 


Der living by singing forhire. Both father 


pid daughter were, we will, for argument’s 
ake, suppose, upon a footing in point of 


orality, with the parents of Mr. Paull; 
but, Gentlemen, without presuming to dic- 
ate, especially in matters of taste, to other 
ersons, [ must take the liberty of saying, 
iat if it shall please God to give me life to 
hoose for my children, the boys shall be 
urneymen tailors rather than master fid- 
lers, and the giris use their hands for hire 
i their lives long, rather than their throats 
r one single hour, though the wages of 
iat hour were a foriune surpassing the 
ms, Which the Sheridans united now an- 
ually draw from the labour of the people. 
Here, Gentlemen, I should dismiss the 
bathsome topic of high-blood, had not the 
der Sheridan, at this same play-actors’ din- 
er, repeated his boast relative to bis ‘* no- 
ble” associates, Mr. Berkeley Craven, Mr. 
incoln Stanhope, Lord Petersham (who 
caked away at my approach through one 
alf of the streets in the parishes of St. Mar- 
fet and St. John), Lord Barrymore, and 
ue Heverend Mr. Barry. Yo attempt a 
ruuinizing inquiry into the ORIGIN of 
se gentlemen would be indecorous jn- 
ed; but, as to their pretensions to snpe- 
ty over us, as public men, we will take 
liberty to saya few words. “What was 
‘ered verbally, it would be impossible to 
ord correctly ; but, let the several publi- 


‘oaS, On both sides, be examined, and 


— Electors of Westminster. 
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there is, I am persuaded, no inipartial nian» 
who will not say, that the supporters of Mr- 
Sheridan were formed by nature, or by ha- 
bit, to be ruled by us, who ioral Mr. 
Paull; and, Gentlemen, though they happen 
to be upheld by a state of things calculated to 
favour them, | hope there are none amongst 
us so base as to believe, that it is, from that 
fact to be concluded, that they are our supe- 
riors. The whole of their proceedings, the 
whole of their publications, whether in com- 
mittees, or by individuals, bespoke the bar- 
ren, the mean, and venal mind. Not one 
address, not one hand-bill, not one single 
senience, did there appear, upon this side, 
which could, even by possibility, excite, in 
the breast of a freeman, a feeling favourable 
to their views. From the beginning to the 
end of the contest, they discovered, in all 
they satd and in all they wrote, a total want 
of toresight and of talent, an inbereit, an he- 
reditary, and incorrigible stupidity, OF their 
writings I will put upon record one sample, 
which, while it will serve to enable men to 
judge of the literary abilities of our high- 


blooded opponents, may ilso serve as no very 


unsatisfactory answer to Dr. Knox, who pre- 
tends, that an acquaintance with the ‘* learn- 
* ed languages” is absolutely necessary to 
the rightly understanding of ourown. ‘The 
paper, which Iam about to cite is one taken, 
alipost promiscuously, from amongst bun- 
dreds. Jt consists of certain resolotions, 
signed at a meeting in St. James's parish, 
** the honowrable”’ Lincoln Stanhope in the 
chair, wnd is worded as follows: “ Re- 
** SOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, That the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
‘« has uniformly conducted himself in par- 
“* Jiament, during twenty-six years, in a 
‘« manner as to deserve well of his country, 
 —that he has proved himself to be a man 
** independent and full of integrity,—that 
‘€ he has always acted up to those principles 
“¢ which he has invariably professed, namely, 
“A Friend to his King and Country; A 
‘© Kriend to the Constitution, and Literties 
“© of the People-—Under the impression of 
‘* these sentiments this meeting do now pass 

«« a vote of thanks to the Right Honourable 
‘* Richard Brinsley Sheridan, for his patrio- 

« tic conduct on all occasions; and do here- 

‘« by pledge themselves to support him, in 

«¢ order to assist him in carrying his election, 

«« jointly with Sir Samuel Hood, Re- 

SOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, thatthe thanks of 
«¢ the committee be voted to the Honourable 

“ Liveoln Starihope, for his aé/e conduct in 

‘© the chair, and his particular attention to 

‘¢ the interest of Mr. Sheridan 


‘* LINCOLN STANH®@PE,” As to the sen- “ 
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timents expressed, and facts stated, here, all 
the world knows the former to be hypocrit:- 
cal and the latter false. But, it is the want 
of taleat, the incomparable stupidity, exhi- 
bite d in this writing, for bis ebfe conduct in 
having dtawn up which this Lincoln Stan- 
hove is thanked, and which resolution of 
thanks he himself signs, that I wished to 
point out. ‘Talk of tatdors, indeed ! | much 
question if there be a taijor in the city ot 
Westminster, where there are, probably, ten 
thousand tailors, who would net draw up a 
resolution more correctly, and more in a 
scholer-like manner, than this is drawa 
np. Verily, it is aot for aman like this to 
despise tailors; for, to thew ingenuity hie 
evidently owes much more, ia the way of 
beg made a gentleman, than to father, 
mother, aud preceptor united. Stripped ot 
what the tailor has contributed, he instantly 
siaks, in the scale of animated nature, to a 
piace beneath that of the rat. Yet, | will 
warrant you, geutlemen, ¢aac this Lincoln 
Stanhope bad had his time at the University; 
that he has swaggered about for years in a 
black gown and conjuring cap; and, tt 
would not be very marvellous, if some cleri- 
cal teacher of the “* learned Janguages” had 
had a benefice bestowed upon him as a re- 
ward for having supecintended the culture 
of this precious scion of nobility. Navy; let 
theni wnihe! It was from ¢4etr hand that 
the first stene was flung; and, I confidently 
trust, that, from our hand will go the last — 
I shall be told, that a@// the nobility are not 
hike the open supperters of the Sheridans. 
Certainly not; God forbid they should! 
Kat, [ cannot help remembering, that, while 
many of them combined against as, nat ene of 
tiem veted.on our side; aad I was told, that 
e en chatfamous hberty man, Lord * *, gavea 
haadred pounds tu the Sheridan subscription. 
So much the better, perhaps; we have no- 
thing te taank dhem for. They did us no 
guuxl, and all the harm they were able. We 
owe them nothing. ‘To the Shetidans they 
give their voives and their money; and to 
tue Sheridans let them, if need should be, 
look for sacrifices. For my part, I shall ne- 
ver forget their conduct upon that occasion ; 
aud I trust, Gentlemen, that there are very 
tiw of you, who will not, upon ail future 
ovea wons, bear it in mind. 

Lhe Sheridans took the opportunity af- 
forded them by the play-actor’s dinner to 
advert to an occurrence, which took place in 
the year 1£03, relative to a challenge, which 
the younger Sheridan said hesent me. The 
elder Sheridan first told his respectable hosts, 
shat his son would svon put me down; 
wherevpoa the son rose and said, that, in 





consequence of a brutal attack, which I had 


- nade upon his father, he went to my house, 


with a cane, intending to ‘* thrask’’ me; 
but, finding that I was not at home, he 
‘“< afterwards thought it best to offer me a 
«< pistol, and wrote to me for the purpose ; 
“ bat that this valiant Mr. Cobbett gave 
“ for answer, that he never fought duels.” 
Gentlemen, here are two falshoods. He 
never dared to come to my house; and he 
never wrote mea challenge. I had, if I re- 
collect well, two notes from him, complain- 
ing of the attack, as he called it, upon his 
father; and, I remember, that, in answer to 
the last, I concluded by saying, that I sup- 
posed, that, now he was become a soldier, it 
would be of service to him to acquire some 
little reputation for bravery; and_ that, 
therefore, in order to embolden him to sead 
mea challenge, 1 would tell him before- 
hand, that I never fought duels. After this 
the hero sent me a note, which, I suppose, 
he has kept as a.copy of the'challenge! But,, 
Gentlemen, though this document may be 


very valuable as an heir-loom in the royal 
_ family of Sheridan, I submit to you how far 


‘ 
‘ 





it can, with propriety, be considered as a 
challenge. As to the insinuation, that I kept 
out of his sight, nothing can be more false. 
[ gave particular directions, that, if he came, 
he should be shown up to me immediately ; 
and I had armed myself with nothing but a 
horse-whip, with which, had he been saucy, 
I was resolved to belabour him as long as my 
arm would have held out ; I was resolved to 
send him back to Bond-street in a worse 
plight than ever soldier descended from the 
halberts. But, Gentlemen, I must not 
pass over the curious cause of this pretended 
challenge. It was, he says, a brutal attack 
made by me upon his father. So, you see, 
supposing him to have spoken the truth 
(and that is never a supposition to be hastily 
adopted), his father, the offended party, wa 
tor fighting me by proxy ; and, with a de 
gtee of paternal tenderness truly worthy of 
the royal house of Sheridan, fixed upon his 
only son as a substitute; or, supposing the 
father to have guessed at the sort of combi 
that would ensue, it was serving the son 4 
Hudibras would have served his "Squit® 
shifted the flogging to his shoulders from his 
own. What, too, was this “* &rutad attack 
upon the elder Sheridan? J have often be 
accusations of this kind preferred again 
me, and so will every man that dares 
speak wholesome truths with respect to 
people of high-blood, who appear to thinks 
that, to their other privileges, they add tht 
of being screened from all just satire. But 
let the whole of my Register be exa 
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and, if there be one single expression, to 
which the charge of brutality can properly 
be applied, I will instantly burn every copy 
of the work. It isnot the language; it is 
not the manner; it is the matter that of- 
fends. I speak the ¢ruth of such persons ; 
I speak ina way that enables every reader 
clearly to understand me ; those readers are 
numerous, and the impression I make on 
them is lasting. This itis that gives offence ; 
and, be assured, Gentlemen, that the cry of 
violence, and coarseness, and brutality, set 
up against me, is the pitifal resource of 
wounded folly or guilt. We need gono 
further, for an instance of this, thanto the 
“ attack,” of which the younger Sheridan 
complained, as having bees made upon his 
father. That *‘ attack’? was, in fact, a de- 
fence of myself, against an attack made by 


the elder Sheridan upon me, in the House 


of Commons, a place where it was impossi- 
ble that I should answer him; and, it was 
made too, at a time, when he well knew, 
that the ministry wanted the sanction of the 
public tothe means which they were plot- 
ting to silence me. For this manly and ge- 
nerous species of attack I took ample ven- 
geance in ten letters, addressed to my assail- 
ant, and which letters gave him a blow that 
he never recovered, and that did, in fact, 
prepare the way for that complete justice, 
which the people of Westminster at last 
rendered him at the hustings of Covent Gar- 
den. It was in the sixth of these letters, 
which will be found in Vol. IV. page 577, 
that the younger Sheridan descried the 
** brutal attack.” I beg leave, Gentlemen, 
to refer you to that letter; and, if you find 
in it One indecorous phrase ; if you find in 
it any thing but fair and decent censure of 
censurable conduct, I will be content to be 
placed, even by you, whose good opinion I 
so highly prize, upon a level with the Sheri- 
dans; nay, with the younger Sheridan alone, 
which would, in my estimation, be by far 
the worst situation of the two. 

For hireling singers and play-actors and 
farce-makers to assemble together, and not 
to make singing part of the entertainment, 
would be wonderful indeed ; but, these people, 
during the boozing match, of which we are 
speaking, not content with a bare contemptof 
the day, upon which they chose to hold it, 
actually sang, with their hireling voices, the 
CXVth Psalm, which as you will recollect, 
begins thus: Not unto us, O Lord, not 
_, Uato us, but ‘unto thy name give the 
_, Praise, for thy loving mercy and thy 

truth’s sake;" applying this to the triamph 
of the Sheridans over us, which triumph 
was, as it will very soon be proved to all the 








| world, obtained by the basest and most de- 


testable of means. After this Psalra follow- 
eda toast from the elder Sheridam: ** Our 
‘© Old Friends,” whereupon, as the news- 
papers informed us, there were loud and 
reiterated peals of laughter. One of our 
poets, in his description of a hardened pro- 
fligate, winds np a climax with saying, that 
he sang ‘* bawdy songs to a psalm tune.” 
But, the Sheridans and their companions 
have surpassed even this. They sing the 
psalm itself, and couple with it an allusion 
never publicly made; never made even ina 
private company, though in hours of the 
most unbridied mirth, except amongst those 
who have recourse to filthiness for lack of 
wit, or amongst blackguards ingrain. Yet, 
the Sheridans were supported by all the 
most famous saznts of the day, several of 
whom came from a great distance to vote 
for him. But, as 1 said before, they being 
place-men and pensioners, his cause was 
their cause ; and, upon the same ground, 
they would, I verily believe, have voted tor 
the devil himself. The sagacious Mr. 
Homan, anticipating the probable effect of 
a commentary upon the play actor’s dinner, 
told you, that this was a private dinner, and 
that, therefore, I had no right to comment 
upon it. So was the famous dinner at Bushy 
Park ; but, accounts of both were putlished 
in the daily papers, and upon whatever they 
publish I will comment; if I think it ne- 
cessary, and have time and room sufficient 
for the purpose. The singing of the psalm 
and the toast therewith coupled, came_to 
my knowledge through the newsppers ; 
and, as to the anecdote about Munden and 
Matthews, I state it as it got abroad, as 
other anecdotes are stated. It is, too, per- 
fectly in character for the Sheridans to make 
acomplaint of this sort, after having pub- 
lished private letters, letters altogether pri- 
vate, toserve a political purpose, while, at 
the same time, they suppressed the answers 
to those letters, which answers proved, that 
they understood the letters to have a mean- 
ing very different from that which they en- 
deavoured to make the public believe they 
had. This is perfectly in character on the 
part of men, who, while they set all prin- 
ciple, all decency, public and private, at 
defiance; who, while they, in their con- 
duct towards others, plead an exemption 
from all rules, whether of religion, law, or 
of good manners, claim for themselves the 
guardianship of all these, and, moreover, 
exact an observance, towards them, of de- 
licacy so refined as to make it impossible 
that any one should pronounce their names 
unaccoinpanied with applause. I know not 
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203) 
how you feel upon this score, Genbenmen, 
but, to me, these insolent pretensions are 
infintiely more offensive than are their extor- 
tions upon ‘our purse. What, in the name 
of iustice and of reason, is there that should 
screen these sons of play-actors and of fid- 
diers from the lash of satire? They, wo, 
as far as the wit of the elder and the witless 
impudence of the younger bave been able to 
carry them, have spared nobody and no- 
thing, whether high or low! It is hardly 
possible to name a person, or thing, of any 
note, that has not, at some time or other, 
been the object of their contemptuous rib- 
baidry. And, now, forsooth, when, 1n 
their turn, they become the objects of sa- 
tire, they would fain interpose an all-shel- 
tering delicacy. 


Hiere, Gentlemen, ~- I should conclude ; 


but, there is one part of the scandalous 
acene, Which I must not suffer to go off 


1 


without observation. We are told, in the 
MEIN -PAPETS, that, about eleven 


o clock, Lord Barrymore and his compat ns 


observe, 


arrived ; whereupon the elder Sheridan arose 
aod addres a second time 
observing amongst other things, that, it 
the yavenile nobilitv of France had been 
like his noble friends who had just entered 
the Yoom, «the revolution in that couniry 
would never have taken place ; which opi- 
nion he and. Mr. Whitbread took occasion to 
express two or three tumes during the elec- 
tion. Whether this proceeded from a con- 
sciousness of the similarity, and from a 
wish to prevent the drawing of a compari- 
son, between the French nobility and these 
the most prominent supporters of Mr. Sheri- 
ain, I shall not pretend to say ; but, I defy 
Messrs. Whitbread and Sheridan to shew, 
that, at any time, the nobility of France 
were engaged in scenes of profligacy so de- 
crading as that which has been the subject of 
these remarks. ‘That, as far as it has tended 
to chastise the protligacy and insolence of 


~ 


ed the con pany 


the nobility, the French revolution is to be 
regarded as a good, you and I may readily 
allow ; but, considering the connections of 
Mr. Sheridan, it must, [ think, be agreed, 
that the doctrine, as coming from him, 
would seem to argue, that he has as little of 
discretion as ot principle. 

Merely to have added a little to the ex- 
posure of Mr. Sheridan and his partizans 
would be of litde'use. ‘The main purpose of 
these remarks is to strengthen and con‘irm 
you in those sentiments and_ principles, 
which were conspicuous amongst you at the 
recent election. The times are at hand, 
when, notwithstanding the flowery prospects 
‘hat are held out to us, it will require the 

. 
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utmosi exertions of rea/ patriotism to pre- 
serve us irom becoming the slaves of 
France; aud, aware that the opinions of 
others may have more weight than my own, 
I wil! leave you to gather what a real pa- 
triot is, by describing to you what he 
is not, in the maxims of one of the wisest 
and best men this country ever produced, 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne.-~—- It is im- 
‘* possible an epicure should be a patriot. 
‘« Jt isimpossible, that a man who cheatsat 
‘€ cards, or cogs the dice should be a patriot. 
‘« Jt is impossible, that a man, who is false 
“to his triends aud neighbours should be 
“true to the public. Every knave is a 
‘*« thorough knave; and a thorough knave 
‘isa knave throughout. A sot, a beast, 
‘ benumbed by excess, is good for nothing, 
‘‘ much less to make a pairiot of. — A fop, 
‘* or man of pleasure, makes bata scurvy 
* patriot. I have no opinien ef your 
‘« bumper patriots. Gamesters, rakes, bul- 
‘* lies, stock-jobbers. Alas! what patriots 
Such are the men that we are to shun. 
As ofieuas we confide in them, so often shall 
we be deceived and betrayed.-All their profes- 
sious and their pledges are made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from us that suffrage which 
will enable them to obtain the power of 
robbing us of the means wherewith to gri- 
tify their base propensities, In another 
contest it will behove you to be more than 
ever upon your guard against seduction of 
every species. The good sense and public- 
spirit, which you so fully discovered at the 
last election, have set our enemies upon the 
alert. To stifle your voice is now their 
great object ; because, they clearly perceive, 
that, from you, either of freedom or sla- 
very, the whole nation will, finally, take 
the example. In the hands of the free and 
independent electors of Westminster is de- 
posited the political destiny of England, and 
in the firm belief, that you will ever be 
faithful to your trust, : 
I remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your sincere friend, 

And most obedient Servant, 

30th Jan. 1807. Wm. CopBetr. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
PROCEEDINGS IN ParLiaMENT.—(contiou- 
ed from p. 177).—I. Finance Plan. I. Lord 
Wellesley, 1, Davison.—1. The. Finance 
Plan, opened to the House of Common’, 
on Thursday, the 29th day of Jast month, 
and of which plan an out-line, as. publisl 
by the. ministers, will be found in a-subse- 
quent page of this sheet, has given univers?! 
satisfaction to the country. To give an op 
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nion of such a plan, accompanied with rea- 
sons in detail, would, with the scanty mate- 
terials as yet before me, be presumptious in 
the highest degree; but, as in the case of a 
risque trom instant death, we do not stop to 
inquire how long the patient shall live ; so, 
in this case, there requires no reflection pre- 
vious to the bestowing of our praise upon a 
plan, which, whatever it may finally pro- 
duce, delivers us, at once, from the appre- 
hensions of those additional burthens, which 
must have speedily caused a destruction of 
the government. If I, for my part, have, 
with more earnestness than most other men, 
insisted on the evils attendant upon the system 
of taxation; if I have, even to the wearying 
of my readers, repeated the assertion, that 
it must stop, or that a general disinclination 
to resist the enemy would be the unavoid- 
able consequence; if I have, in spite of being 
denominated a jacobin and a leveller, in 
spite of abuse rrom the hirelings of the press, 
from the bar, and, by something broader 
than insinuation, from the Parliament itself, 
positively asserted, that the war might be 
carried on without new taxes; if I have, in 
this way, been distinguished above most 
other men, I may, surely, be expected to 
take my full share of the general satisfac- 
tion at a plan, in which the ministers so- 
lemnly, and in terms the most unequivocal, 

pledge themselves to us, that there shall he 
no new taxves for three years next ensuing ; 
that we shall enjoy three years, three whole 
years, without any further undermining of 
our liberties by taking our property from us ; 

three blessed years, without beholding the 

hideous face of a new-created, gaunt and 

hungry tax-gatherer.———Upon the reasoning 

of the plan; upon the opinions expressed 

here and there, in the description of it ; 

upon its efficacy as to what is called the ‘ re- 
deeming” of the debt; I shall, at present, 
say nothing; but, I beg leave to be under- 
stood as expressing my approbation of no 
part of it, except that which provides for the 
absolute prevention of new taxes for three 
years to come; which is, indeed, the only 
interesting part of the measure; and, for 
this part, I thank the ministers, individually 
and collectively, from the bottom of my 





heart ——I_ was morally certain, that new ; 
taxes sufficient to pay the interest of this 


year’s loan, could not have been raised. All 
the sources were completely exhausted. 
What was laid on in one way had, for three 
years past, been falling off im another way; 
and, if the nominal amount was increased, 
the value of money diminished in nearly the. 
‘ame proportion ; there being no positive 


addition except in yexation and slavery. ‘The 
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insolence of office, on the one side, ard the 
hatred on the other side, cannot now be in- 
creased ; and, they will naturally diminish ; 
because, by this measure, the government 
has convinced the nation, that they regard 
taxation as an evil. It will maké the mi- 
nistry popular; and so itought. It will con- 
firm their hold against the intrigues of the 
secret cabinet; and, what is really to be 
regarded as a great blessing, it will extin- 
guish, not merely by snuffing out, but, as 
it were in a horse-pond, the little court-fed 
faction of the Roses and the Cannings and 
the Castlereaghs and the Percevals, whom 
the Morning Chronicle, I hope, will no 
longer call ‘* an Opposition.” To this 
plan, there wants nothing added but a ri- 
gorous squeezing of peculators, a reduction 
of places and pensions, an impartial taxing, 
without any exception, the property in the 
funds, and an abolition of pluralities in the 
church, to make me say, ‘‘ now, Napoleon, 
‘« England sets thee at defiance.” Only. let 
the ministers proceed in the good work they 
have begun, and they will stand in need of 
no mercenaries, political or military; and 
al] the Swiss and Hanoverians und others that 
we have to maintain, at such an enormous 
expense, they may safely send away. As 
to the persons, who have, immediately or re- 
motely assisted in the forming of this excel- 
lent plan, or in causing its, adoption, pu- 
merous conjectures and some reports. are 
afloat ; but, [ have not perceived, that either 
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Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Paull, or myself, 
has been even guessed at as having had a hand 
in the meritorious work; yet, I am more 
than haJf persuaded to believe, that, if there 
had been no election at Westminster, and if 
Sir Francis had made no speeches, and 1 had 
written no Registers, it would not, at Jeast 
so soon, have been discovered, that new 
taxes were no longer necessary. Nor will I 
be so unjust as to withold from Mr. Sheridan 
his probable share of the merit; for, as- 
suredly, his declaration, that he was ready 
tu assist in taking from us ‘* even the neces- 
** saries of life,” for the purpose of carrying 
on the war,. was, together with the etlects 
which the keeping of it constantly before 
the public naturaliy produced, extremely 
well calculated to make the ministers look 
about them. To be sure, the minister's plan 
discovers Mr. Sheridan’s knowledge in mat- 
ters of political ceconoiny in rather.a disad- 
vantageous light; but, the qualities of the 
heart are always to be considered before 
those of the head; and, if the “‘ Right Ho- 
nourable’ Gentleman has not becn called 
upon to give his vote for taking from us 
‘‘ the necessaries of life,” there are very 
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few ofus, I imagine, that will not read ly 
accept the will for the deed. When, 
however, good has been effected, it w« uld 
be foglish to quarrel about the agents. Itis 
little matter who forced the subject upon the 
attention of the ministers, or whom they 
employed in the caiculations. In theirhands 
alone was the power of adoption or rejection; 
and, to them alone, with all my heart, let 
the merit belong. For my part, I again 
declare, with perfect sincerity, that, indivi- 
dually and collectively, I thank them from the 
b ttom of my beart; and, I must be permitted 
to say, that if [am not, in this feeling, joined 
by my countrymen in general, they are 
the most unreasonable, capricious, and un- 
gratetul beings upon the face of the earth. 


Il. Lord Wellesley’s conduct in the 








Carnatic is to become, at last, a subject of 


parliamentary inquiry. Sir Thomas Turton, 
who, I was afraid, had enlisted himself under 
the Cannings, has given notice of a motion 
for papers. These papers, the public will 
recollect, were before’ printed upon the 
motion of Mr. Sheridan, who, as it will 
also be recollected, abandoned the cause in 
the manner detailed in my preceding sheet. 
The papers cost thirteen hundred pounds in 
the printing ; and the expense is now to be 
incurred again, because it is a new parlia- 
ment, the first expence being one of the 
many sums, which Mr. Sheridan's patriotism 
has cost those who were weak enough to be 
the dupes of it. That Sir Thomas Tur- 
ton will steadily pursue the inquiry, I an- 
xiously hope; tor this is one of the foreign 
transactions, in which our character and our 
Interest are deeply involved. If he does 
steadily pursue it, he will have the support, 
or good wishes, of all honest men; and, if 
he should, contrary to our hopes and expec- 
tations, drop it without quite sufficient 
cause assigned, he must expect to meet with 
their reproach.——lLJ. ‘ Lord Archibald 
Hamilton: gave notice, some days ago, of a 
motion upon the subject of Devison; but, 
he has been induced not to make the motion 
by an intimation from the ministers, that 
measures were to be taken itmmedictely 
to make that contractor disgorgée; and, 
if a statement in the ministerial papers 
be true, seach measures are actually taking. 
We shall see what is done; but, unless 
the money be demanded and obtained 
rmimnediately, I hope some member of par- 
liament will be found to make a motion 
upon the subject, Certainly much has been 
gained within these three years. Who, in 
the days of the squandering and stifling 
Pitt, would have imagined; that such in- 
euiries as these would ever become fashion- 
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able! Those days, when every man who 
dared to utter a breath against corruption 
| and public-robbery, when every man who 
dared to let his groans be heard, was called 
a jacobin, and was marked out for vengeance, 
through the means of secret imprisonment ; 
those days of tyranny and of terror are gone, 
' never, L trust, toreturn; but, it behoves us 
never, for one moment, to relax in our 


' endeavours, to crush for ever the minions of 


that remorseless persecutor. As to his mo- 

nument, | will warrant that, except the ex. 
_ pense, that will do us no harm ; and, be. 
_ sides, the stones are certainly worth some- 
thing. 

ConTINENTAL War. What can I say 
upon this subject? In my next, I intend 
to put wpon record the lies of a week, pub- 
lished in the London daily news papers, to 
describe the folly and baseness of the pro- 
prietors or editors of which is a task that | 
will not undertake, because it would he im- 
possible, even if I could borrow the elo- 
quence of Dryden or of Otway, that any 
description should not fall far short of the 
reality. There is, however, one thing, 
which I can do, and which I never yet have 
done; and that is, to expose, in detail, the 
venality of this press. To show how the 
proprietors sell their paragraphs of praise, 
and what sums they receive for hush-mo- 
ney. Nota word has any one of them yet 
said about Davison, though, as the indig- 
nant public will recollect, many of them 
published whole sides against Lord Melville, 
pending the proceedings against him.—— 
What assurance ; what: impenetrable impv- 
dence must they be furnished with to enable 
them to look the public in the face, after a! 
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the falshoods and fooleries of the last fifteen 


| days! This at once stupid and prostituted 


press (the names of the proprietors of which 
shall be published one of these days); this tt 
is, that is the great cause of public error, 
and of peculation too. No matter how vil- 
lainous a man’s deeds, if he can find money 
to pay this press. It isan honour beyond 
almost any other to be an object of the con 
bined hatred of its proprietors, as I flat‘e! 
myself I am. As to the affairs in Polan¢, 
they stand just as described in the French 
bulletins ; and, as to what is likely to bap- 
pen, I retain my opinion, as given in 1) 
Jast sheet, page 177. Press 

‘* LEARNED LaNnGuAGEs.” Two let: 
ters upon this subject will be found below: 
I have’ numbered them for convenience ° 
reference,’ No. 3 contains not one arg’ 
ment that I myself could not demolish ® 
three minutes ; but, until some ** lea 











| man has answered No’ 4, it will be useless 
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I imagine, for the cap-and-gown men to go 
any further. 1 have two more letters for 
next week, upon the subject. 


—_—_—_ 





FINANCE PLAN, 
As described in an official paper, published 
by the mintsters. 

The new plan of finance has, for its ob- 
ject, to provide the means of maintaining 
the honour and independence of the British 
empire, during the necessary continuance 
of the war ; without perceptibly increasing 
the burthens of the country, and with mani- 
fest benefit to the interests of the public 
creditor.—The proposed measure is ground- 
edon the flourishing state of the permanent 
revenue ; on the great produce of the war 
taxes ; on the high and accumulating amount 
of the sinking fund; and on some inferior 
aids to be derived from revenues set free by 
annuities originally granted for aterm of 
years, and now expiring. These circum- 
stances, so favourable to the introduction 
and maintenance of a new system, are justly 
to be attributed to the wise, provident, and 
spirited exertions, which have had the con- 
current support.of parliament and of the 
people, during the whole eventful period of 
the last twenty years.—The plan is adapted 
to meet a scale of expenditure nearly equal 
io that of the year 1800; and it assumes, 
that during the war, the annual produce of 
the permanent and temporary revenues will 
coniinue equal to the produce of , the same 
year 1§00. It is understood, that any fur- 
ther or unforeseen charge, or any deficiency 
of revenue, shall be separately and specially 
provided for.—Keeping these premises in 
view, it is proposed, that the war loans for 
the years 1807, 1808, and 1800, shall be 
twelve millions annually ; forthe year 1810, 
fourteen millions ; and for each of the ten 
following years, sixteen millions.—Those 
several loans, amounting for the fourteen 
years to 210 millions, are to be made a 
charge on the war taxes, which are estimated 
to produce 2} millions annually. — The 
charge thus thrown on the war taxes. is 
meant to be at the rent of 10 per cent. on 
each loan. Every such loan will therefore 
pledge so much of the war taxes as will be 
equal to meet this charge; — that is, a 
loan of 12 millions will pledge €1,200,000 
of the war taxes, And in each year, if the 
war should be continued, a further portjon 
of the war taxes will, in the same manner, 
be pledged. And consequently, at the end 
of fourteen years,"if the war should last so 
long, 21 millions, the whole produce of the 
war taxes, would be pledged for the total 
of the loans, which would at that time, 
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have amounted to 210 millions.—The ten 
per cent. charge thus accompanying each 
Joan, will be applied to pay the interest of 
the loan, and to form a sinking fund, which 
sinking fund will evidently be more than 
five per cent. on such of the several loans as 
shall be obtained at a less rate of interest 
than five per cent.—It is well known, thata 
five per cent, sinking fund, accumulating at 
compound interest, will redeem any sum of 
capital debt in fourteen years. Consequente 
ly, the several portions of the war taxes, 
proposed to be pledged for the several loans 
above-mentioned, will have redeemed their 
respective loans, and be successively liberat- 
ed in periods of fourteen years irom the 
date of each such loan. ‘The portions of 
war taxes thus liberated, may, if the war 
should still be prolonged, become applica- 
ble in a revolving series, and may be 
again pledged for new loans.—It is, how- 
ever, shewn by the printed calculations 
and tables, that, whatever may be the con- 
tinuance of the. operation of the property 
tax, will not be payable beyond the period 
for which it ts now granted by the 40 Geo. 3. 
ch..65, but.will, in every case, be in force 
only during the war, and until the sixth day 
of April next after the ratification of a de- 
finitive treaty, of peace, and no longer.—It is 
next to be observed. that the charge for the 
interest and. sinking fand of the proposed 
loans, being taken from the annual produce 
of the war taxes, a deficiency equal to that 
charge will be created in the amount of the 
temporary revenue applicable to the war 
expenditure.—Supplementary Joans will be 
requisite to. make good that deficiency.— 
Those supplementary loans, must increase in 
proportion to the increasing deficiency, if the 
war should be continued, but will never 
amount, even in a period of twenty years 
war from the present time, to more than 
five millions in any year, beyond the amount 
to which the sinking fund of that year will 
have been raised by this plan.—lIt is pro- 
posed that the supplementary loans shall be 
tormed on the established system of a sink- 
ing fund of one per cent, ov the nominal 
capital.—The charge so created will be pro- 
vided for, during the first three years, by 
the expiring annuities; and during that 
period the country will have the great benefit 
of an exemption from all additional bur- 
thens. A new spring may thus be given to 
the energy of our commerce; at alk events 
it willobtain a security from the increased 
pressures which it must otherwise expe. 
rience —From 1810, and for the six follows 
ing years, a charge mast be provided for, 
amounting on the average of those seven 



















®peration of finance shall ever prevent the 
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. extinction of all future loans. 
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years tonot more than £293,000 annually: 
# sum in itself so small, in comparison with 
the great additions which have necessarily 
been made to the taxes in each year, for 
the last fourteen years, that it can scarcely 
be felt, and cannot create any difficulty as to 
the means of providing for it:—Bui even 
this comparatively small amount may pro- 
bably be much diminished by the increasing 
produce of the actual revenues, and by re- 
gulations for their further improvement.— 
And thus provision is made, on the scale of 
actual expenditure, for ten years of war, if it 
should be necessary, without any additional 
taxes, except to the inc wnisiderable amount 
above stated. At the close of that period, 
taking the three per cents. at 60, and re- 
ducing the whole of the public debts at that 
rate to a meney expital, the combined amount 
ef thie public debts will be #£387,500,000, 
and the combined amount of the several sink- 
ing funds then existing will be 22,720,000; 
whiereas the present amount of the whole 
peblic debt taken on the same scale of ca]- 
culition is £352,703,000, and the present 
amount of the sinking fund is no more than 
s£8,335,000.—If the war should still be 
continued beyond the ten years thus pro- 
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of the annual war loans will be successively 
redeemed in 14 years trom the date of its crea. 
tion, so long as war shall continue; and 
whenever peace shall come, will be redeem. 
ed always within a period far short of the 45 
years required by the above-mentioned Act, 
—Jn the result therefore of the whole mea- 
sure, there will not be imposed any new 
taxes for the first three years from this time. 
New taxes of less than £300,000, on an 
average of seven years from 1810 to 1816, 
both inclusive, are all that will be necessary, 
in order to procure for the country the fall 
benefit and advantages of the plan here de- 
scribed; which will continue for twenty 
during the last ten of which again 
| no new taxes whatever will be required,-—- 
| It appears, therefore, that Parliament will be 
| enabled to provide for the prolonged expend- 
iture of a necessary war, without violating 

any right or interest whatever, and without 
imposing further burthens on the country, 
except to a small and limited amount: and 

these purposes will be attained with benefit 

to the public creditor, and in strict conform- 

ity both to the wise principles on which the 

Sinking Fund was established, and to the 

several Acts of Parliament by which it has 








years ; 





vided for, it is proposed to take in aid of the 
public burthens certain excesses to accrue 
from the present sinking fund. That fund, 
which Mr. Pitt (the great author of a system 
that will immortalize his name) originally 
proposed to linit to four millions annually, 
will, with the very large additions derived 
to it from this new plan, have accumulated 
in 1817 to so large an amount as 24 millions 
sterling. In the application of such a sum, 
neither the true principles of Mr. Pitt's 
system, nor any just view of the real inte- 
rests of the public, or even of the stockholder 
himself, can be considered as any longer 
opposing an obstacle to the means of ob- 
taining at such a moment some aid in alle- 
viation of the burthens and necessities of the 
country. But it isnot proposed in any case 
to apply to the charge of new loans a larger | 
portion of the sinking fund than such as will 
always leave an amount of sinking fund 
equal to the interest payable on such part of 
the present debt as shall remain unredeem- 
ed. Nor is it meant that this or any other 


redemption of a sum equal to the present 
debt in as short 2 period as that in which it 
would have been redeemed, if this new plan 
‘had not been brought forwards, Nor will 
the final redemption of any supplementary 
loans be postponed beyond the period of 45 
years prescribed by the act of 1792 for the 
While each 





| 





been regulated.—It is admitted that if the 
war should be prolonged, certain portions of 
the war taxes, with the exception of the 
Property tax. will be more or less pledged 
for periods, in no case exceeding fourteen 
years. How far some parts of those taxes 
are of a description to remain in force after 
the war; and- what may be the provision to 
be made hereafter for a peace establishment, 
probably much larger than in former periods 
of peace, are considerations which at present 
need not be anticipated.—It is reasonable to 
assume, that the means and resources which 
can now maintain the prolonged expenditure 
of an extensive war, will be invigorated. and 
increased by the return of peace, and will 
then be found amply sufficient for the exi- 
gencies of the public service. Those exi- 
gencies must at all events be comparatively 
small, whatever may still be the troubled and 
precarious circumstances of Europe.—Un- 
doubtedly there prevails in the country a dis- 
position to make any farther sacrifices that 
the safety, independence, and honour of the 
nation may require; but it would be an abuse 
of that disposition, to apply it to unneces- 
sary and overstrained exertions. And it must 
not pass unobserved, that in the supposition 
of a continued war, if the loans for the an- 
nual expenditure should be raised according 
to the system hithreto pursued, permanent 
taxes must be imposed, amounting im the 
period assumed, to 13 millions additional 
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revenue. Such an addition would add hea- 
vily to the public burthens, and would be 
more felt after the return of peace chan a 
temporary continuance of the war taxes. In 
the mean time, and amidst the other evils 
of war, the country would be subjected to 
the accumulated pressure of ail the old re 
venues, and of the war taxes, and of new 
permanent taxes.—The means of effectuating 
aplan of such immense importance, arise 
partly from the extent to which the system 
of the Sinking Fund has already been car- 
ried in pursuance of the intentions of its 
author; and partly from the great exertions 
made by Parliament, during the war, to 
raise the war taxes to their present very large 
amount. It now appears that the strong 
measure adopted in the last session, by which 
all the war taxes, and particularly the Pro- 
perty tax, were so much augmented, wasa 
step taken not merely with a view to provide 
for present necessities, but in order to lay 
the foundation of a system which should be 
adequate to the full exigencies of this unex- 
pected crisis, and should combine the two 
apparently irreconciliable objects, of reliev- 
ing the Public from all future pressure of 
taxation, and of exhibiting to the enemy 
resources by which we may defy his impla- 
cable hostility to whatever period it may be 
prolonged.—1'o have done this is certainly a 
recompence for maby sacrifices and priva- 
tions. ‘This is a consideration which, will 
enable the conatry to submit with chearfui- 
hess to its present burthens, knowing that 
although they may be continued in part, for 
a limited time, they will be now no further 
increased, 





‘* LEARNED LANGUACES.”’ 
No.. 3. 

N.B. The letiers from different persons, 
upon this subject, will te NUMBERED for ¢t/ie 
vahe of easy reference. The letter, in page 
118, 2s considered as No. 1, and that, in p. 
110, as No. 2. 

—Sin,--—I am sorry to see, in your Re- 
gister of the 10th inst. that you are disposed 
fo turn your attention from political subjects, 
in which you are no doubt qualified to in- 
struct and amuse your readers, to others of.a 
literary nature, in which you are not so 
competent to do either. The use of the 
Woids ‘* uti possidetis” in the late debate on 
the negociation for peace, have to be sure 
thrown you. into a. most hideous rage ; 
(though you, I. think, on your own princi- 
ples have least occasion to quarrel with them, 
inasmuch, as you,allow they may be easily 
enough understood by the stupidest wretch 
"pon carth), and from this-you-are led .into 
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a bitier phillippic against classical erudition 
in general, with which, by the way, the 
words have nothing todo, they being as you 
tellus a “ relick of the mummery of mon- 
kery,” which ‘* mummery” it was the effect 
of classical erudition to abolish. Nor will 
any ** pedagogue or pedant” be easily in- 
clined to compare you to the fox in the fable, 
inasmuch as he was conscious of the loss he 
had sustained, but your want of learning, 
though obvicus enough to others, is not 
equally so to yourself: an overweening con- 
fidence in what you do possess, has blinded 
you to the value of attainments, which you 
do not: and, indeed, fromthe subject and 
manner of your late challenge to the twe 
Universities, I am almost induced to join in 
an opinion which | heard suggested a short 
time ago, that the warmth of your feelings, 
and the insolence of success, were operating 
a gradual derangement of your intellects.— 
The two Universities may probably never 
hear of your appeal to them, and it is still 
less likely that they should attend toit; but, 
Lihink it not dithcult for one, who knows 
but little of either of them, to disprove as 
much of your assertion respecting the in- 
utility of the Greek and Laun languages, in 
a general plan of education, as has any thing 
of sense or meaning init: I say, ‘* as much 
as has any thing of sense or meaning in fit 5” 
for, as to yeur objection to their being called 
** Jearned,” that can only be a cavil. about 
words ; they are wot called so exclusively, 
they are as often termed ‘ the dead, or the 
ancient languages,’ and more usually de- 
scribed as | have done them above, by ap-~ 
pellations taken from the country where 
they were spoken; and when you bhaye 
shewn the world a more proper term that 


_any or all of these, the world may, af_it 


please adopt your improvement ; ; but, it will 
be without any, the slightest alteration in the 
intrinsic value of the learning and know- 
ledge, their respective authors possess, 
*« Learaing,” you say, ‘‘ consists im, the 
possession of knowledge, and in the capacity 
of communicating that knowledge to others:” 
And did. the Greek and Roman writers 
‘* possess the knowledge, or were. they 
without the faculty. of conmmunicating it to 
others,” in apposite perspicuous and elegant 
language? If neither of these suppositions 
be true, the inference which you draw, viz. 
that the ‘* learned languages operate a’ a bar 





‘to real learning,” has no relation whatever 


to.your premises, that ‘‘ learning consists.in 
the possession of knowledge, and in the fa- 
culty of communicating it.”’—Bat, if you 
really presume to, say, that the ancients have 


_written, nothing, which it is not waste. of 
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time for'us to know, I shall not upbraid you 
with the trite adage, “ that no one ever-des- 
pised learning, but those who had it not;” 
because, I still think you do not deserve such 
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| 


a reproo'; but, I will venture to say, that no | 


man who ever wrote on any subject so much 
as you have done on that of politics, has been 
known toentertain a similar opinion; and, 
further, that you will find some difficulty in 

rsuading mankind to sacrifice their faith 
in atl authors, both ancient and madern, 
both foreign and domestic, at the shrine of 
your assurance. 
the Roman poets has enjoined his country- 
men to take Greek patterns of fine writing 
into their hands, and to study them by night 
and by day ; 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. Hor. 
And, there can be no doubt, but that the 
same advice is at present applicable both to 
Greeks and Romans. What was it that 
grew Europe trom the sink of barbarism in 
which it had been plunged for so many ages, 
but the discovery of ancient manuscripts ; 
the dispersion, and study of them? Every 
author who has treated of this subject, either 


Way. 
| / 
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ledge, in the merely learning any language 
in which knowledge may be contained. A 
slow one will attain to great learning in no 
Those in the intermediate stages will 
acquire each his proportionate degree of im- 
provement; but, be assured that none can 
hope to slip out of the tried and beaten path, 


_ and arrive first at the goal—So much as to 


The most instructive of | 


the general plan of education; and now as 
to the effects resulting from it. “ As far 
as my observation will enable me to speak, 
what are called the learned languages operate 
as a bar to real learning.” No sentence was, 
I believe, ever more preposterously dogmati- 
cal, more gravely ridiculous: nor, will I be- 


| lieve, for the honour of your understanding, 


that you ever made any observation on the 


_ subject till the moment you were writing the 


words. For, in reality, this notable sentence, 
this Pythagorean aphorism, this ‘* ipse dixit.” 
—Nay, don’t start at the expression ; there 1s 


the same reason for your being in amity 


professedly or incidentally, has ascribed the | 


present improved state of society to this pri- 
mary cause, [am aware that the authority 
of great names does not weigh much with 
one, who is but little acquainted with the 


merits of their possessors; and quotations | 


are superfluous, where they would be endless. 


Lshall just, however, mention to you, that | 


you will have to contend with Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Mosheim, Voltaire, Burnett, and 
the living author Roscoe. Neither do | 
mean to say, that a child of the 19th century 
will not grow up somewhat more enlighten- 
“ed, without the study of ancient literature, 
than one of the ]4th; it will no doubt par- 
take of the general diffusion of knowledge 
around it. But it comes into the world with 
no new faculties; it has no new senses. 
What has enlarged its mind, and increased its 
stock of ideas five hundred years ago, will do 
the same now. A man of eminence in lite- 
rature, cannot at his decease place his pos- 
terity upon the summit to which he has 
climbed: if ke could, it would be unneces. 
sary to tread the same ground over again, 
his children might go on ascending from the 
point where their father left them, But, no: 
every individual must tread the steep for 
himself; some may mount faster indeed, and 
some slower, but each must mount for him- 
self. Aristotle told Alexander, there was no 
royal way of acquiring knowledge; and, | 
doubt much whether you can shew us any 
vudger one. A ready child will find no ma- 
terial cbstraction to his acquisition of know- 





| 
| 


with it, which you gave for quarrelling with 
other two harmless Latin words; ‘* they 
may be understood by the stupidest wretch 
on earth, they may be taught a’ bullfinch, a 
tom-tit, &e.’* After all, I say, your only 
meaning can be, that the easiest way to ac- 
quire learning is, to neglect a part of it!!!— 
Indeed, the matter may be easily enough as- 
certained, whether ‘ the learned Janguages 
operate as a bar to real learning,” by a re- 
ference to history and fact. There have 
been at all times since the revival of letters, 
men of classical erudition, and men of no 
classical erudition; which have done most 
in the cause of science? Take for example 
the beginning of last century; the men of 
classical learning were, Steele, Addison, 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, &c. Their earliest 
productions were translations from those Jan- 
guages, which you, by way of derision, and 
I, out of respect, call learned ; every page of 
their more mature writings teems with te- 
commendations of the study, or transfusions 
of the spirit of ancient authors. These are 
the men who with the avenues“ to real 
learning” barred, as you suppose, against 
them, whose time and labour had been em- 
ployed, as you tell us, in a manner ‘ worse 
than uselessly ;"’ these are they, who have 
instructed and entertained mankind. for the 
last century, and will probably continue to do 
so till the end of the world. Now, what 
were your friends of the same peri 

doing, who had no such ‘ bar operating in 
their way to real learning?” There might 
probably be then about seven millions of 
such in this kingdom; of these seven mil- 
lions, one million might be able to read and 
write; an hundred thousand capable of wi! 
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ting their native language correctly : a twen- 
ticth part of these, to acquire ** real learn- 
ing” without the obstruction of the ancient 
Janguages; what have these five thousand 
men done in the cause of literature com- 
yared with their five cotemporaries men- 
tioned above? Nay, if there were but five 
hundred of them, or only fifty in the whole 
kingdom, what ‘* Knowledge did they pos- 
sess?” How and where ‘* have they com- 
municated it to others ?’” How has the world 
benefited by their attainments? Some such 
men there must have been, except you mean 
to maintain that there were no men of natu- 
ral parts and leisure to improve them, but 
those whom I have mentioned above, and 
that those were such misled creatures, that 
they immediately began to clog the talents 
God had given them by an application to 
such learning as was ‘* worse than useless.”’ 
Where then are the works of their rivals, 
who were free from this clog and obstruc- 
tion? What are their fopinions? Refer me 
to their writings, ‘Lhe same observations 
will apply to every other period, both of 
British and European history. I shall just 
asa farther proof select one more, where 
probably at first sight, the comparison may 
appear more favourable to your opinion; I 
mean the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
men of classical erudition in her time were, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Hooker, ‘* Bacon,” &c. 
Will any man in his senses deny to these il- 
lustrious persons, the ‘‘ possession of know- 
ledge, and the faculty-of communicating it 
to others?” Yet not only all of them were 
excellently versed in the ‘* learned lan- 
guages,’ but the three latter could not have 
iioved one step in their respective walks of 
science, without the most extensive know- 
ledge of them. Opposed to these, and to 
many more, whom I could mention, you 
may perhaps be inclined to place Shakes- 
peare. But, there are many reasons why he 
can be of no service to your cause; for, in 
the first instance, your position is, that the 
‘« learned languages operate as a bar to real 
learning.’ Now, of Shakespeare it is al- 
lowed on all hands, that whatever he did, 
was by dint of genius only; Johnson calls it 
“* intuition ;” so that where learning is the 
subject he is quite out of the question. Hume 
Considers himas ‘* a person without any in- 
struction, either frog: the world or from 
books: (vol. vi appendix) and Dryden de- 
scribes him as ‘‘ too lofty to need being raised 
by the stilts of learning,” or something to 
that effect. But even were this not the 
case; and supposing him to have derived 
great advantages from the study of whatever 
Fngtish authors might exist in his day ; yet 
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what such a genius can do forms no general 

rule for a “ general plan of education” or 

of any thing else: Corelli, I believe it was, 

could play an air on the violin with all the 

Strings loose, yet few musical professors 

would recommend the want of pegs and ro- 

sin on that account. In this manner f 

might go on, and shew that all the know- 

ledge which the world possesses, (except 

perhaps in some of the mere mechanic arts, 

and the phcenomena of nature) has sprung 
from the same source, from men of great ta- 
lents, cultivated by learning of every kind, 

but more especially, classical, One ad- 
vantage derived from the study of ancient 
literature, is sO appropriate to the nature of 
your employment, that I am tempted to give 
it you in the words of the enlightened au- 
thor; “* In England the love of freedom, 
** which unless checked, flourishes extreme- 
“« ly in all liberal natures, acquired new 
** force, and was regulated by more en- 
** larged views, Suitably to that cultivated 
** understanding, which became every day 
‘ more common among men of birth and 
«* education. A familiar acquaintance with 
** the precious remains of antiquity excited 
“« in every generous breast a passion for a 
** jimited constitution, and begat an emula- 
** tion of those manly virtues, which the 
«© Greek and Roman authors, by such ani- 
“« mating examples, as well as pathetic ex- 
‘* pressions, recommend to us ** Hume, vel. 
vi. ch. 45.) —You have made a reference to 
Milton in the column following these your 
remarks on education. Have you never 
heard of his reading the ancient authors 
«« till his mind was full fraught?” Of his 
employing his daughters in the same task ? 
Of his warming his imagination from them 
before he sat down to compose? From you 
he might have learned that such labours 
were ‘‘ useless;’’ that his time was ‘f worse 
than misspent in them,” in short, that 
*« Jearning was net real learning,” if it was 
not written in plain English ——It will be 
some testimony of the esteem in which I 
hold your talents, if I venture to reoommend 
the application of them; confine your re- 
marks to the Jenkinsons and Roses of the 
present time, and have nothing to do with 
the Platos and Xenophons of antiquity: you 
have shewn that you can express with energy 
the feelings which are excited in ingenuous 
breasts by the passing occurrences of the 
day, and that ought to satisfy you. Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus were men of generous na- 
tures, they have bequeathed their gathered 
stores as an eternal inheritance to posterity, 
while the ***#* and *### are sucking the 
blood of the present generation; the forme 
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would enrich the world after their decease, 
the latter are plundering their country during 


their lives. Lest I should appear to pay 4! 
undue respect to classical literature, an ¢X- 
clusive deference to ancient authors, I shall 
conclude with Petrarch’s recommendation of 
books in general ; it is taken to avoid the pe- 
dantry of a “ Jearned language " from the 
Abbé de Sade’s life of that elegant Poet, and 
great restorer of letters. But the biographer 
was not aware that Petrarch had himself bor- 
rowed. the ideas from his English friend 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham. ‘‘ Ce 
“« sont des gens de tous les pais, et de tous 
“* les sidcles distingués 4 la guerre, dans la 
‘* robe, et dans les lettres; aisés a vivre, 
‘€ toujours J mes ordres ; je Jes fais venir 
‘© quand je veux, et je les renvoye de meme: 
‘« ils n’ont jamais d’humeur, et repondent a 
‘* toutes mes questions.’"———P. F. ——Jan. 
20, 1807, 














‘* LEARNED LANGUAGES.” 
No. 4. 
*¢ In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies.” 


Six,—As you have avowed the intention 
of deterring until Lady-Day, the arguments 
you have to adduce, to prove that the 
‘** Iéarned languages” are 1n useless branch 
of education; I shall take the opportunity 
in the interim, of skirmishing a little with 
your learned competitor from the university 
of Oxiord, if that gendeman will condescend 
to listen to any thing such a ‘Tyro as myself 
can have to ofler upon the subject. I know, 
Mr. Cobbett, that mine is an hazardous en- 
terprise, and I should certainly not enter the 
Jists, were I not emboldened with the hope, 
that as you will be a spectator, you will en- 
sure fair play, and that when I am fallen, 
you will kind!y interpose your invulnerable 
armour to prevent me from being com- 
pletely annihilated. However, Sir, to act 
with all due prudence, I here humbly im- 
plore the literati (I believe the university 
gentlemen so denominate themselves), that 
when I am vanquished (for fear your timely 
interference, Mr. Cobbett, should be pre- 
vented by any unforeseen occurrence), that 
they will allow me a short respite, just long 
enough to see your promised arguments, and 
then I shall give up my Itterary ghost with 
chearfulness and satistaction. I have one 
ether favour to beg of that i/lumined pha- 
éanz, namely, that they will have the good- 
ness not to discipline themselves in the use 
of those books, they call Greek and Latin 
Lexicons ; as a friend of mine iuforms me, 
that if they batter and bruise me with hard 
uncouth words, as they are a species of ca- 
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unacquainted, I shall stand no chance what- 
ever alone, and that such will be the preju- 
dice against me, that not one learned man 
will be found, however slender his purse, 
who can be bribed to assist me: I therefore, 
here publicly declare, that, as I-shall use 
ouly such words as are to be met with in the 
Dictionary of our old friend Dr. Johnson, 
I expect to be dealt with in a like liberal, 
civil, and gentlemanly: manner. I shall 
now take my ground, Mr. Cobbett, by en- 
quiring into the meaning, or definition (the 
university term), of a couple of words or so, 
which I think it will be very material should 
be well understood before we grow toe 
warm in this learned combat. First, then, 
l ask, what is meant by the word LEARN- 
NG? Because I observe, it is frequently 
said, that some men learn vice, some vir- 
tue, and Ihave even heard it said, that 
some men Jearn nothing at all: now these 
are plainly contrary species of learning, dif- 
fering materially both in quantity and quali- 
ty. But the learning that will come under 
our observation will have attached to it, I 
apprehend, the same sense we mean when 
speaking of ‘learned men ;” and which 
I shal! define, until I see a better inter- 
pretation, to be wisdom; just as if we: 
were to say, a man was wise, instead of 
learned ; and I am fortified in this defini- 
tion, because I take the word learning to be 
the scholar’s modest substitution for wisdom: 
he would blush to say barefacedly he was a 
wise man, but he does not hesitate to say he 
isalearned one; and to have learnt any 
thing less than wisdom, would be rather, 
I presume, a subject of censure than of 
praise; so that I take learning in the uzzver- 
sity sense of the word, clearly to mean wis- 
dom. J shall next beg to consider the word 
wisdom; and that I shall define, until I hear 
something more satisfactory, to be in a reli- 
gious sense, a knowledge of the duty we owe 





to God, and ina moral one, the duty we 
owe to ourselves and to society; and any 
thing having a complexion contrary to 
this, I submit, with deference, is not 
entitled to the appellation of wisdom. 
Assuming, therefore, that these de- 
finitions are correct, I mean to lay dowa 
this position, viz. that the man who has fen 
distinct moral ideas, and has only one word 
applicable to, and by which he can express 
the meaning of each idea, is ten times as 








wise, as the man who possesses but one dis 
tinct idea, but who “has ten words to expres# 
it in. I draw, therefore, this infetence j 
that if I, John Bull, ignorant of all outiand- 
ish tongues, have, either by converse with, 
my brother Join Bulls, or by.reading of 





balistic Weapons with which I am entirely 


their preductions, or by both methods, ac- 
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quired any given number of ideas upon any 
ene given science, whether religion, ethics, 
physics, or any other, that although I should 
employ myself ¢wenty years in the study, 
' and absolutely attain to the knowledge of 
ten different languages, that I shall not then 
be one jot wiser upon either of those sci- 
ences than I was before, unless I shall have 
| added to the number or stock of those ideas 
_ with which I was previously familiar; by 
- which I mean to be understood, that wis- 
' dom consists in ideas and not in words, 
which are mere vehicles or mental travel- 
ling-chaises, by which the idea or concep- 
tion of one man is conveyed to the under- 
standing of another : so that the knowledge 
of various languages is only useful in pro- 
portion as it affords us those ideas, which by 
- the mere knowledge of our own language we 
coudd not obtain. INow, then, Mr. Cobbett, 
I come to close combat with the late Ox- 
' tord Collegiate, and I think he must be 
worsted, unless he can defend himself by 
producing, which I defy him to do, some 
one idea that he has acquired from his ac- 
guaintance with the LEARNED LANGUAGES, 
that was not previously io le found in some 
one of the works of John Bull, either origi- 
nal or a translation, printed in our own inva- 
luable, but ill-fated language, to depreciate 
the sublimity, beauty, and harmony where- 
of, there has been a conspiracy in this coun- 
try for many centuries, and will continue to 
be so, I am afraid, so long as those two re- 

| ceptacles for learned-insanes, called the uni- 
Versities, are suffered to remain. I chal- 
lenge then, I say, the Oxonian to give us 
any one such new idea, either the discovery 
of himself or any of his associates, within 

_ the last twenty years; and, if he cannot sa- 
tislactorily answer this challenge, I leave it 
to the impartial among us to say, to what a 
straightened condition the university hero is 
reduced —Should he, however, by any very 
lucky hit, by any fortuitous circumstance, 
‘utorm us of one solitary novelty, I shall 
then leave it to you, Mr, Cobbett, gravely 
to sitin judgment, if you can, and putting 
the important discovery in one scale, and 
the myriad of hours which the myriad of 
scholars have devoted to the study of the 
learned languages in the other, to tel! us, 
Whether the discovery be a compensation 
or not for the anxiety, loss of health, la- 
bour, and time, which these learned persons 
‘ave experienced in the course of that pe- 
say at the satne time bearing in mind, the 
& €nse BoUNTI: $s which have been given, 
om time. to time, within these twenty 
anna soldiers, sailors, and ship-carpen- 
» “he greater part. of which expense 
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might have been saved, had the literati of 
the two universities followed either of those 
useful occupations. 

Lincoln's Inn, Jan. 21, 1807. W.F.S. 





SUGAR TRADE. 

(Continued from page 185.) 

5. The use of Sugar and Molasses should 
be permitted in our distilleries in Great Bri- 
tain. A proposition to this effect is now un- 
der consideration in the House of Commons, 
where Mr. Baker is represented to have ex~ 
pressed ap apprehension, that the landed in- 
terest might be hurt by a cheapness in the 
price of corn, in consequence of such per- 
mission. I have already stated, that such an 
apprehension is altogether groundless; but, 
as the tenderest regard is due to the landed 
interest, and, as I consider the suggestions 
of ‘the member for Staffordshire to be enti- 
tled to considerable respect, I will proceed 
more at length to establish what I have as- 
serted on this head. I must, however, by 
the way, observe on the summary proof of 
the astonishingly rapid depreciation in the 
exchangeable value of money, afforded by 
this single instance. During 10 years end- 
ing 1780, the average price of the quartern- 
loaf was 7d. During the next 10 years it 
was 74. (see Reg. vol. vi. p. 230, vol. vii. p. 
307.) In the beginning of 1807, the same 
loaf sells for 1s. 1gd. ; and at the same time 
an intelligent member of parliament is fear- 
ful, and in the House of Commons expresses 
his fear, that the landed interest should suffer 
by the cheapness of corn. Sir, I do not as- 
sert that corn is too dear, or that it is likely 
to be too dear: but, I do assert, and every 
man of common sense and common fairness 
will immediately admit the truth of the as- 
sertion, that while the price, of bread has 
thus increased, and while, as is most noto- 
rious, the price of all other necessaries, and 
the wages of labour, and the money returns 
on every other sort of real] capital have like- 
wise increased, it is most monstrous that the 
Englishmen who have possessions in our 
West Indies should alone be reduced, and re- 
duced not by natural causes, but by the mea- 
sures of government, to the necessity of sell- 
ing the produce which they raise, for a less 
money price even than it yielded five and 
twenty years ago. But, 1 am now to shew, 
that the use of British sugar and molasses in 
the British distilleries, need not excite any 
alarm, that British corn would become too 
cheap. The price of British corn depends 
on the parliamentary regulations respecting 
the importation of foreign corn It is weil 
known, that in this country we have not for 
several years past produced enough of corn 
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for the food of our own people, and of the 
beasts employed in the tillage of our land, 
and to furnish meat; and there is very little 
doubt, that the deliciency is yearly increas- 
ing; for, though the quantity of corn raised 
may be augmented by new inclosures, end 
an improved system of agriculture, yet there 
is abundant reason to convince us, that the 
demand for corn is sti]] more augmented, by 
reason of our increasing population. Now, 
in such a state of things it is plain, that if 
there were no importation of foreign grain, 
our corn would sell at a monopoly price ; 
that is, the highest price which the producer 
should require, and the consumer should be 
able to pay: for the Jatter must buy corn, or 
he must starve; and without im portation 
there would not be in the market so much as 
he wants. He would therefore be com- 
pletely at the mercy of the producer. To 
prevent this evil, and the famine which 
would attend it, the importation of corn 
from abroad is permitted; but, still (in ad- 
herence to those benign principles, which 
are uniformly acted upon in favour of all 
classes of Englishmen, except those who 
have property in our West Indian islands) 
this importation is restricted by protecting 
duties ; «by means of which the price of 
corn can never fall below that point, at 
which it is supposed to yield to the producer 
sufficient return; for, in case of its depend- 
ing to that point, prohibiting duties would 
immediately attach upon the importation of 
foreign grain, by the operation of which du- 
ties, no corn could be brought to our markets 
but that which had been raised at home: 
and as the whole quantity of this is known 
to be insutficient to supply the demand, the 
price must inimediately rise. At present 
the corn trade is regulated by the statute of 
the 44th of the King, under which wheat 
can never be sold for less than 63s. or barley 
for less than 31s, Od. the quarter; seeing 
that, whenever the prices fall below these 
points, prohibitory duties attach upon im- 
portation. From our ‘colonies in North 
America indeed, corn might be imported 
without those duties til} the price of wheat 
is below 53s. and that of barley below 26s. 
the quarter; but, these colonies have in or- 
dinary years quite enough to do to find them- 
selves; and in the best seasons our supply 
from them is so extremely frivolous, that it 
has no effect on the market; and this dis- 
tinction in their favour is, in truth, utterly 
unworthy of notice, except in so far as it fur- 
nishes a very striking additional proof of the 
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care, with which the most ‘minute interests 
of all other persons connected however 
slightly with England are watched over and 
protracted, while those alone of Englishmen 
possessing property -in our West Indian 
islands, have of late years been in some cases 
systematically sacrificed, and in others most 
crossly neglected. Mr. Baker's alarm pre- 
supposes that spirits can be obtained from 
sucar and molasses at ‘Jess cost, than from 
corn; for, otherwise there would be no dan- 
ever that an ounce of either of the former ar- 
ticles would be substituted in the distilleries 
in place of the@latter. It is also acknow- 
ledged, that if our stills did not consume one 
single bushel of grain, we should yet be 
obliged to import corn from abroad, to sup- 
ply a sufficiency of food; and, consequently, 
that the whole quantity of corn which we 
distil is purchased from foreigners. Now, 
why are we to continue thus paying annually 
to foreign nations a high price for the mate- 
rials for distillation, when we can obtain for 
a lower price equally good ingredients, the 
property of our own subjects, raised on our 
own land? I can indeed, conceive, that a 
very timid and jealous landholder might ar- 
gue this. ‘* I admit that the whole quanti- 
ty of corn distilled in England is bought 
‘* trom foreigners, and that our own sugar 
“and molasses would give us the same 
‘« quantity of equally good spirits on better 
« terms; but, notwithstanding this, if we 
«* ceased to distil corn, our demand for corn 
‘* in the foreign maikets would be lessened, 
‘and the price of foreign corn would also 
‘« full; so that, perhaps, foreigners might be 
‘* able to afford to introduce their corn into 
« this country, even after paying those high 
** duties, which in the present circumstances 
‘* amount toa prohibition, and if so we must 
“ be undersold.” ‘To this the answer !s 
short and simple; the present high duties 
are twenty-four shillings and threepence 
the quarter on Wheat, and twenty-two shil- 
lings on barley. Whether any foreign 
wheat and barley could after payment of 
such duties be sold in this country for less 
than 63s, and 31s. Gd respectively, the quat- 
ter, I submit must to persons more masters 

the subject than I pretend to be. But, let the 
objection have the utmost force, that can be 
demanded for it. I have already fully proved, 
that as Jong as we do not grow corn enough 
to supply ourselves with food, government 
has the power by protracting duties to pre 
vent its price from falling to any poitt 
above which it may be thought right to keep 
it. To be continued. 
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